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WE have received from H. R. Hayden a copy of a little work 
entitled Statutory Requirements Relating to Insurance. This little 
work is intended to instruct companies as to what is necessary in 
the different States to enable them to do business, and what is re- 
quired of them after they have secured admission. It is corrected 
to November 1, 1886, and cannot but prove of value to insurance 
companies. It is probable, however, that among the many State 
legislatures that are, or will be, in session this winter, many changes 
in statutory requirements will be made between now and next 
spring. In order to keep pace with the eccentricities of the differ- 
ent State legislatures, there should be a book of this character 
issued three or four times a year. 





THERE is a general complaint from company managers through- 
out the country about heavy fire losses, and not a few companies will 
show even a higher rate of loss for 1886 than the year before, when 
losses were heavy enough. Underwriters assert that rates are 
sufficiently high and attention must be turned to a reduction of 
the fire hazard; but notwithstanding general condition and con- 
certed action on this subject, fires continue to increase. During 
the year, and up to the beginning of cold weather, the fire experi- 
ence was comparatively favorable, but the premium balance of 
many companies has been seriously impaired during the past eight 
weeks, a wave of disastrous fires extending all over the country. 
But the severest losses have occurred in the Western States of late, 
and complaint is heard everywhere on account of the experience 
in that section. 





TONTINES, semi-tontines and any policies involving the contin- 
gency of lapses are not advocated or issued by Massachusetts life 
companies, and they could not issue such policies if they would, 
for the Massachusetts non-forfeiture law is most stringent in its 
provisions for surrender value, and companies organized under the 
laws of that State issue, strictly speaking, nothing more than term 
policies. A man insured in a Massachusetts company can always 
demand a surrender value for the policy, and the effect of the law 
cannot be waived by special contract, as in New York and other 
States. Massachusetts deprives the public of the privilege of making 
special agreements as to lapses with her companies, but foreign 
corporations can issue such policies to her citizens if both so elect. 
On this point a Massachusetts life officer recently said: “That 
accounts for the reason that in Massachusetts there are no compa- 
nies actively competing for business, for they cannot bid success- 
fully against the great companies of other States, for the outside 
companies can offer tempting estimates based on the law of lapses, 
while Massachusetts companies must invariably return the sur- 
render value to the insured when his premium ceases, for any 
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cause, or give him the benefit of such further insurance as the 
reserve is able to purchase.” But by way of comment, it is perti- 
nent to say that a man who desires to insure his life for the benefit 
of his family, on terms of pure life insurrnce, cannot secure a 
better policy than is offered by the well-known life companies located 
at Boston, Pittsfield, Worcester and Springfield. 





THE fire losses for 1886 were unusually heavy, and those for 
December showed a very large increase over the average of Decem- 
bers for the past ten years. According to The Commercial Bul- 
letin, the average loss for that month has been $8,200,000, while in 
the month just past the losses exceeded this average by $3,000,000, 
being $11,200,000 for the month. The Bulletin figures the 
losses for the year at $116,600,000 for the United States and Can- 
ada. There were over 2000 fires during the year in which 
the loss by each exceeded $10,000. While these figures are prob- 
ably excessive, there are enough substantial facts in them to war- 
rant strenuous efforts being made to secure greater immunity from 
fires in the future, if that be possible. The protective measures in- 
augurated by the insurance companies should be prosecuted with 
vigor in every city and town in the country. 





THE announcement is made by the Standard of Boston that the 
Spinners Mutual Fire Insurance Company of’that city, of which 
Edward Atkinson is president, has gone into voluntary liquidation. 
The reason for this is understood to be the loss of $28,000 on the 
Indian Orchard mill, which was lately burned, and a bad run of 
losses in its general business. The company announces that it 
will make return for unearned premium as early as possible, and 
requests its policyholders to reinsure in the Boston Manufacturers 
Mutual, It is stated that Mr. Atkinson desired to reinsure all his 
policyholders in the Boston Manufacturers Mutual, but, as this 
was illegal, he was obliged to limit his efforts in behalf of that com- 
pany to sending out its policies to his leading patrons, and request- 
ing them to continue their insurance in that company. The-sus- 
pension of the Spinners Mutual will be a matter of very great sur- 
prise, because this was represented to be from the first, a gilt-edged 
company, which was to have the special services of Mr. Atkinson 
in its behalf. If this company could not make a success, it will be 
astonishing if some of the other mutuals do not speedily follow its 
example and close up their business. 





THE recent collapse and destruction by fire of the building occu- 
pied by the Shapleigh & Cantwell Company hardware house at St. 
Louis involves questions for arbitration between insured and 
insurer by reason of the cause of the fire and the terms of policy 
contracts. The structure occupied by this firm was composed of 
several separate buildings connected with each other by means of 
archways, extension from building to building being made as the 
business of the concern grew. The fire originated from the falling 
in of building Nos. 418 and 420, and this, with the adjoining build- 
ings, Nos. 414, 416 and 422, were consumed by the flames. While 
some of the policies varied in their stipulations on this point, most 
of them contained the usual clause: ‘ This company will not be 
liable, and the insurance under this policy immediately ceases and 
determines, if the above-described building; or any part thereof, 
shall fall, except as the result of a fire.” A nice point arises as to 
just how much stock the insured had in the building that fell, for 
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the several buildings having been turned into one, the wares of the 
firm were promiscuously stocked over the entire floors. And the 
question arose as to the extent to which certain companies under 
the descriptive and other terms of their policies were liable. The 
insurance involved amounted tv $360,000, and there is a knotty 
problem to adjust between insurers and insured, the settlement of 
which must accurately determine the proportional losses to be 
borne by the companies and by the Shapleigh & Cantwell Com- 
pany. It is stated that the building was loaded with a heavy stock 
of hardware, the weight of which caused it to fall, and the insur- 
ance companies manifested a desire to act leniently, even gener- 
ously, with the insured. 





C. E. Bowers has been appointed manager of the Chicago 
office of THe SpecTaTOR Company to succeed C. N. Bishop, who 
has for many years efficiently represented us in the West, and now 
retires in order to give his exclusive attention to the local insur- 
ance business at Chicago, as a member of the firm of H. H. Brown 
& Co. Mr. Bishop entered the insurance business in his present 
connection two years ago, and continued in charge of the Chicago 
office of THE SpecTator Company during that time. His grow- 
ing insurance business now demands his entire time. Mr. Bowers, 
who succeeds him in the management of our Western department, is 
an active, energetic young man, who has considerable acquaintance 
in Western insurance circles, and we are assured that he will ably 
serve the interests of our patrons in that important section. The 
Chicago office of THe Spectator Company has been removed to 
No. 94 La Saile street, and Mr. Bowers, whose appointment dates 
from January 1, will give his exclusive attention to our publica- 
tions in the Western field. 





WE print in other columns the full text of the compact adopted 
by the Philadelphia Underwriters Association at their meeting a 
few days since. This compact was prepared by an able committee 
appointed by the association for that purpose, and on the submis- 
sion of their report it was adopted without dissent. The compact 
follows the plan substantially of that of the New York compact, 
providing that all risks within the city and county of Philadelphia 
shall be rated, uniform rates charged by all companies, and not ex- 
ceeding ten per cent commission allowed to brokers. The difficul- 
ties encountered in this city in regulating branch offices and sub- 
agents, enabled the Philadelphia committee to provide for these in 
the first draft of their report, and the regulations regarding these 
and the brokers are almost identical with the provisions of the New 
York compact. The work of obtaining signatures to this document 
is now progressing, and it is expected that it will be put in force at 
an early day. Thus it will be seen that the example of New York 
city is being followed by its neighbors, and that the good work 
done here is bearing good fruit. 





Tue season for legislative tampering with the business of insur- 
ance has commenced, and we may expect to see a crop of restrictive 
bills introduced in the various State legislatures that has seldom, 
if ever, been equaled. A majority of the legislatures of the different 

-sStates will be in session during the next two or three months, thus 
affording the rural statesman opportunity to ventilate his hostility 
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against “ bloated corporations.” It is a fortunate thing for the in- 
surance interests of the country that but a small percentage of the 
vicious bills introduced into the State legislatures ever become 
laws, for, if one-half of them were put in force the business of un- 
derwriting would be legislated out of existence. There is little 
that can be done to prevent this outpouring of ignorance and pre- 
judice, except to maintain the utmost vigilance, and all agents 
throughout the country should be instructed to carefully watch 
every measure introduced in the various legislatures bearing upon 
insurance. The fact that fire underwriters have formed organiza- 
tions to save their business from utter ruin, is likely to prejudice 
the minds of legislators to some extent, and to introduce new 
propositions for adding to the burdens the business is now required 
to carry. 





THE fires during the month of December rivaled in numbers and 
magnitude those of any previous month of an exceptionally dis- 
astrous year, making a fitting termination to a fiery twelve-months’ 
record. Notwithstanding the heavy losses, however, it is confi- 
dently believed that the year’s business will make a favorable show- 
ing as compared with that of any one of the previous five years, 
for the reason that there has been well-directed effort on the part of 
underwriters to secure improvements in risks, and, at the same 
time, there has been united effort to reduce expenses in many re- 
spects, and to advance rates where such advance was necessary. 
The increased income and saving thus secured has, it is believed, 
more than counterbalanced the heavy losses of the year. The im- 
proved condition in the business of fire underwriting, if maintained 
during the present year, will unquestionably place the business upon 
a far better footing than it has occupied for a long time. The suc- 
cess of the New York compact, in spite of all opposition and hos- 
tility to it, has been pronounced, and the means of securing many 
needed reforms in the methods of doing business. The fact that 
New York underwriters could stand united and in harmony for the 
betterment of the business, has put heart and confidence into 
underwriters elsewhere, and they also are adopting measures of re- 
form to improve the character of the business in their several local- 
ities. Before the close of the present year it is believed that every 
important industrial centre will be fully rated by compacts or asso- 
ciations that will maintain a uniformity of rates. This of itself isa 
great step towards improvement, securing as it does the cessation 
of that excessive competition between companies ihat has led to 
rate cutting, extravagant commissions and all the evils that under- 
writing is heir to. The prospects for the companies were never 
brighter than at present, for not only is the general business in 
good condition, but underwriters have placed themselves in the posi- 
tion to take advantage of the promised prosperity that seems so 
near at hand. We wish them all a happy and prosperous year. 





Some of the beneficiaries under the life insurance policies taken 
out by John Tyler, who killed himself recently by taking an over- 
dose of morphine, and who had upward of $300,000 of insurance 
upon his life in the various regular and assessment companies, have 
commenced suit to recover their claims under the policies. To 
put it mildly, the man, Tyler, was speculating in life insurance, and 
the liability of the companies is a question of very grave doubt, and 
will have to be decided by the courts. Tyler was a reckless, dis- 
sipated scion of a wealthy house, whose income was never fixed, and 
whose resources were problematical. For the last years of his life he 
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seems to have lived mainly upon money advanced to him by wealthy 
relatives or borrowed from confiding friends ; yet, during this period 
of impecuniosity, when he was unable to pay the premiums, he took 
out this vast amount of insurance, and then killed himself, either 
intentionally or accidentally. In many of the applications which 
he made there are unquestionable misstatements, both as to his 
habits and the amount of insurance he had in other companies. In 
some cases he stated that he had no other insurance, and in others, 
that he had small amounts in one or two companies, but in no in- 
stance did he give the full amount that he was carrying. This is a 
material point, for companies are not in the habit of carrying large 
lines of insurance upon the lives of persons who are unable to pay 
for it, or in excess of what seems to be a reasonable amount for 
their positions in life. They exercise special watchfulness in this 
respect for the very purpose of preventing speculative insurance, 
and, had Mr. Tyler stated the full amount of insurance that he 
carried in each one of his applications, he would have failed to 
secure so large an amount as he had. It is claimed, also, that 
he asserted in his applications that he was not in the habit of using 
liquors or narcotic drugs, whereas, it is admitted that he died of an 
overdose of morphine, which he was in the habit of taking, and 
had been for several years. Many of these policies are made pay- 
able to beneficiaries who are of no kin to him whatever, for alleged 
advances of money made to him, while a comparatively small 
amount of the aggregate insurance was made payable to persons 
nearly related to him. We presume that the main controversy will 
turn upon the warranties contained in the applications. If an ap- 
plication means anything, it is a guarantee of the truthfulness of 
the statements contained therein, which form a part of the contract. 
Misrepresentations in the application, which tend to mislead a com- 
pany, should be construed in their favor. There is likely to be a 
very large amount of litigation resulting from this Tyler case, as 
suit will, doubtless, be brought against each of the companies by 
the beneficiaries, and, while there can be no combination of the 
companies to contest the cases, yet there is no doubt that they will 
work in harmony so far as to secure all the evidence possible tend- 
ing to save them from payments under the policies. 








TORNADO INSURANCE. 


ORNADO insurance, yet in its infancy, is prosecuted by a 
large number of companies, and the number increases 
from year to year. The policies issued by different companies 
differ very materially, and it has been proposed recently that the 
companies should unite on a uniform tornado policy for the better 
transaction of the business. It has been found by experience 
that propertyowners insure frequently for so small a percentage of 
values that the practical result is that only the most destructible 
portions of a building, such as the roof, cornices, chimneys, win- 
dows or shutters, are insured in effect, incurring a total loss when 
slight damage occurs from tornado visitation. In this connection 
the use of the coinsurance clause has been suggested. An attempt 
was made some few months ago to get all companies engaged 
in this form of insurance to hold a meeting for the purpose of 
securing uniform practices, but a wide diversity of views expressed 
in correspondence with those at the head of the project indicated 
the futility of such a movement for the present at least. 
Those engaged in cyclone or tornado insurance find it neces- 
sary to guard against a thousand and one matters of detail, and 
the business has to be conducted very cautiously. Persons are apt 
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to make claims under tornado policies for small losses, such as the 
blowing down of windows or cornices by ordinary windstorms, and 
when live stock is insured, the number of bogus claims materially 
increases. Cattle killed by frost are frequently passed off as hav- 
ing met their death by cyclones, and attempts have been made to 
collect under tornado policies for cattle mutilated by contact with 
wire fences, on the plea that they were blown against the fences 
by tornadoes. 

It will perhaps be surprising to learn that fifty-one American fire 
insurance companies are at present engaged in the business of 
cyclone insurance, and many of them do a lucrative business ir 
this branch of insurance. Policies are issued on property through- 
out the West. There is considerable demand for this insurance 
east of the Mississippi river, in Ohio, Michigan and some other 
States, but west of the Mississippi everybody wants it. Almost 
all the companies now writing tornado policies have embarked in 
this form of insurance in the past four years, and the Glens Falls, 
the Springfield Fire and Marine, the Niagara and the Continental 
were among the earliest in the field. The business has been found 
fairly profitable, but pernicious practices in what is yet an experi- 
mental field have a tendency to curtail the best results possible. 
One and one-half per cent for five years is the current rate charged, 
as approved by the Western Union. The physical hazard has no 
effect upon tornado insurance—a planing mill and a dwelling 
house is written at the same rate. Church steeples, smoke stacks 
and similar sky projections are not insured dt all; neither are 
temporary structures, 

R. J. Taylor, of Bentley & Taylor, Western managers of the Con- 
tinental Insurance Company, has recently framed the following 
clause to be inserted in the tornado policies of that company : 

This company shall not be liable for any loss or damage caused by 
hail (driven by wind or not), rain, snow storms, frost, cold weather or bliz- 
zards ; nor for loss or damage to hay orgrain in stack ; nor for the blowing 
down of eave draughts, conductors, blinds, doors, chimneys, smoke 
stacks, trees, hay, grain or straw stacks, temporary or board roof additions ; 
nor for loss or damage by the slamming of doors or blinds; nor from 
loss or damage to buildings (or contents) in process of construction, unless 
the same are entirely enclosed and under roof ; nor for the blowing down 
of empty corn cribs, nor for buildings (or their contents) standing upon 
posts, unless such posts are securely braced and fully sheeted between 
the building and the ground ; nor for loss or damage to buildings (or their 
contents) when covered with straw, hay or thatched roofs; nor from loss 
or damage to live stock caused in whole or in part by wire fences; nor 
for any loss or damage for which an insurance against fire or lightning 
would be liable ; nor for any kind of loss or damage from the presence or 
agency of high water or overflow. 


The above clause has been evidently framed to provide, in so far 
as possible, against the innumerable petty claims that are frequently 
presented by the insured, either with fraudulent intent or by 
ignorant persons imagining that such an insurance policy is a 
panacea against all casualties. 


SPECTATOR SURVEYS. 


THE new year has come, and although there is the usual feeling of relief 
that the old year is gone, there is also a feeling of considerable anxiety as 
to what the coming year will produce, 


* * * ” 


OF course the general hope is for large business and light losses, and 
above all for peace. There is also an almost universal hope that the com- 
pact will be found in as vigorous a condition at the end of 1887 as it is at 
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the beginning. There are, however, some serious obstacles in the way of 
so excellent a result, and while it is within the bounds of possibility that 
the Tariff Association may run an uninterrupted course until October 12, 
1887, it is hardly possible that it will live beyond that period without 
making changes so radical that they will amount to a practical nullifi- 
cation of the whole scheme. 

* 


* * 





* 


IT is not to be supposed that the leading companies will remain in the 
association for a longer period than the year for which they are now bound, 
if some companies are to be permitted to continue the issuance of par- 
ticipating policies, as that is equal to a permission to those companies to 
shave rates. On the other hand, no one believes that any of those com- 
panies will relinquish a privilege which they have learned the full value of. 


* * * * 


Ir, however, the association should remain in working shape no longer 
than one year, it would still have accomplished a great and useful work, 
and more than most of its friends thought at the beginning would be pos- 
sible. Besides which a single year of such rates as are now ruling in New 
York would probably materially prolong the lives of some of the smaller 
local companies. 

% % 


* * 





AxsouT fifteen years ago the high rates which followed the Chicago fire 
caused the creation of a very large number of new companies. Then fol- 
lowed a long period during which very few new companies were heard 
from, and then came a time when companies began to fall out of line and 
disappear. We seem now to have entered upon a new period of creation 
of companies, caused by the same thing; namely, high rates. History 
never fails to repeat itself, and a dozen or fifteen—hence alarge percentage 
of the companies—which are likely to be formed during the next year will 
probably have passed away. 


* * * * 


There are no present rumors as to the dissolution of any local fire com- 
panies, but three marine companies stopped business on the last day of 
the year—the Boylston Mutual, Orient Mutual and Union. This leaves 
the marine business still more completely in the hands of the foreign 
companies. With the exception of the Atlantic Mutual, there is not a 
single really large American company doing an exclusive marine business. 


*% * * * 


THE Boston Marine, which is an excellent company, applied, it is 
stated, during the past year for an extension of its charter giving it per- 
mission to do a fire business also, and while this does not necessarily im- 
ply that it is going into fire business, it is not impossible that it will find 
the difficulty of realizing a profit out of marine business so great that it 
will undertake fire business as a means of salvation, 


* % * 


THERE is a great deal of moving at present taking place in the dry- 
goods district, although the Ist of May is the terminating date of most 
dwelling as well as of other leases—the buildings or premises in the dry- 
goods district appear to be leased to a large degree from January 1. 
There is perhaps no branch of business in which the removals from one 
building to another are so frequent as in this business, especially with 
those engaged in light manufacturing, and as a result companies are com- 
pelled to make continual resurveys of the buildings in the district. 


% * * * 


Most of the statements already published show handsome gains in net 
surplus accounts, but this is usually the case with the early statements. 
Companies that have made little or nothing are in no hurry to publish 
the fact, but prefer to wait until they can make their statements without 
attracting any more attention than can possibly be avoided. 


+ + + + 
OnE of the most encouraging features of the fire insurance business at 


present is the increased attention which is being given to surveying of 
tisks. A really useful survey should not only be an indication to the 


company whether or not to accept a risk, but should also be the means 
of improving the risk itself. 


Really scientific surveying is sure to have 
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this result, and if the movement which has begun in this direction is car- 
ried out, the result will be felt to the great benefit of the companies. A 
surveying institution in this city leaves with tenants, in whose premises 
defects are found, a neat and appropriate slip on which are noted the 
matters which require attention. 














COMMUNICATIONS. 





A SLIGHT DIFFERENCE. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR.] 

Referring to my letter in your issue of October 14 last, I request you to 
observe that a slight error has occurred in printing the article in question. 
The paragraph respecting the superintendent of agents (half way down 
second column page 512), reads: “ He was to be allowed commission of 
five per cent on new business,” whereas it should read ‘‘ he was to be 
allowed commission of five shillings per cent on new business,” etc. 

I am, yours faithfully, D. M. Luckigz, Commissioner. 

WELLINGTON, November 18, 1886. 








THE TROUBLE WITH THE TEXAS STATE ASSOCIA- 
TION. 


[To THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR.] 


A recent number of your journal gives a brief statement of ‘‘ trouble in 
the Texas Underwriters Association.” Some of your readers perhaps 
would be interested to have a further statement of the facts from the seat 
of war. 

The rate cutting on cotton in the Paris (Tex.) companies, the principal 
cause of the little difficulty, appears as follows: The tariff rate on this 
compress being four and one-half per cent, Barbee & Castleman of Louis- 
ville, Ky., as general agents of the Royal and London and Lancashire, 
issued policies in those companies on cotton in said compress at three 
per cent in favor of the receivers of the Texas and Pacific Railway Com- 
pany. The proprietors of this compress, it appears, are required by the 
railway company to keep insured all cotton while being compressed and 
on platform awaiting shipment, at the expense of the compress com- 
pany. As frequently from 1500 to 2000 bales of cotton are stored there 
at one time, the amount of insurance required is quite a little plum for 
any insurar.ce firm or company to capture, At least the poor local agents 
residing here used to think so, when several years ago it was their good 
luck to geta slice of this pudding. Those were the days when two and one- 
half per cent was considered a fair rate on this risk, and the insurance on 
cotton therein was all placed here. Owing to several important improve- 
ments since made, the risk is a better one to-day than at that time, while 
the rate has advanced by degrees from two and one-half to four and one- 
half per cent. A few large cotton fires in Texas several years ago, 
notably those at Houston and Dallas, doubtless caused this rapid advance 
in rate, not only here but throughout the State, but in endeavoring to 
recoup on these heavy losses in that way, it must be evident to those 
companies interested that to a large extent the goose that laid the golden 
egg has been demoralized and crippled and needs to be fed on parched 
corn to make her lay more abundantly. 

By means of marine policies giving ‘‘shore risks” to interior cotton 
buyers for a song, and by various and sundry methods of procuring out- 
side insurance, many of the large dealers in the staple have ignored local 
agents and the rates furnished them by the State Underwriters Associa- 
tion for several years past, and while comparatively few cotton fires have 
occurred in this State during that time, the volume of premiums lost to 
insurance companies on cotton doubtless has been considerable. Yet 
cotton is a treacherous article to handle and as uncertain as regards 
profits to underwriters as to speculators dealing in ‘‘ futures.” It is a fine 
thing to insure so long as no fires happen, but when they do happen——. 

To a man up atree the methods employed by a few of the big com- 
panies doing both a fire and marine business, in securing this cotton busi- 
ness in Texas, are a little peculiar. They will have a local agent at any 
interior point who can whistle for premiums at regulation rates, while 
under marine polices, with which these local agents are not concerned in 
the least, the cotton buyer can get all the shore risk he wants thrown in, 
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and the poor local agent wonders how it is all done and keeps whistling. 
He only knows he used to insure all that cotton and now he does not. I 
expect perhaps if the writer were in the cotton business in Texas he 
would likewise get his insurance as cheap as possible, whether by marine 
policy or some other, undeterred by any patriotic notice of patronizing 
local agents at standard rates, and he has heard of some prominent insur- 
ance man having an interest in a cotton firm doing the same thing not a 
great while ago, not a thousand miles from here. 

The American Cotton Oil Trust should be happy. One by one they 
have captured every oil mill in Texas save one at Sherman. Their latest 
acquisition was the mill at Paris, and the first step taken after an inven- 
tory was to promptly close up shop, and it appears probable that it will 
remain closed for some time to come, as with some other mills they have 
in Texas. The production of cotton-seed oil must be limited and prices 
forced up. As most of the companies doing any oil mill insurance have 
recently retired from this class of business in Texas, that is those com- 
panies locally represented, the American Cotton Oil Trust, through Mr. 
Covington, is now favoring outside companies of all classes and condi- 
tions, irrespective of color or climate, with their patronage, however, at 
reduced rates, the mill here formerly rated at five per cent now going at 
four per cent. Those companies retiring from the business and being 
well acquainted therewith, can warmly welcome the newcomers “ with 
bloody hands to hospitable graves.” MUSTANG, 

Paris, Tex., December 24, 1886, 





A FEW LESSONS FROM THE TEMPLE FIRE. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR.] 

As an eye witness of the recent destructive fire in Philadelphia, I 
draw a few useful lessons from my personal observations and from the 
newspaper comments thereon. 

Quoting from a daily journal: ‘‘Threeyoungmen * * * * * 
were in the basement and were the first to discover the fire. It was only 
a little blaze and looked as if a bucket full of water would extinguish it, 
but the well-hole cf a partly completed pzssenger elevator sucked a 
strong draught from the cellar to the top of the building, and while the 
young men attempted to put out the fire by throwing coats on the flames, 
the strong draught of air fanned the fire and it shot upward, licking the 
wooden partition that separated the tableaux, and the flames reached the 
ceiling. Still a few buckets of water would have extinguished the 
flames.” ‘ 

In this paragraph we may get two lessons, if we think it worth while. 

The first five minutes are worth the last five hours. Fire buckets are 
cheap and any cool-headed person can use them. The three persons 
mentioned proved themselves, later on, to be both cool and brave; but 
it appears that there was no material to work with. 

There are also such things as chemical fire extinguishers and automatic 
sprinklers, and in this case they would have been of use. 

All elevator well-holes should be diaphragmed off at each floor by fire- 
proof folding doors automatically operated by the elevator itself. Any 
ingenious mechanic can rig up such a device, although it might be cheaper 
to use those which are already in the market and have passed the experi- 
mental stage. 

We next read: ‘‘ Manager Brotherton forced open the cellar doors 
that open on to Jayne street for the purpuse of reaching the engine-room 
door, further down the street, to tell the engineer to bring a stream of 
water. The northwest wind that blew in the open cellar door caused the 
flames to spread like a lightning flash, and by the time a fire extinguisher 
was put in use the flames were traveling like a prairie fire to the front of 
the house.” 

From this we may gather in the first place that perhaps the English way 
of fighting fires, by shutting them up, at least until the ‘‘ department” 
comes, is worth seriously considering. 

‘*It was seven minutes of eleven when Mr. Brotherton and his em- 
ployees gave up all hope of putting out the fire themselves, and Press 
Agent J. L. Sprogle ran out of the theatre and told Sub-Reserve Officer 
Reynolds to strike an alarm, The officer, although an old Twenty-third dis- 
trict policeman, was strange in the heart of the city and it took him several 
minutes to find out that there was a fire alarm box at Eighth and Walnut 
streets,” 

This should teach us that there is room for the compulsory use of an 
automatic fire alarm system, which will communicate directly with head- 
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quarters and say beyond dispute ‘‘ 711 Chestnut street,” or wherever the 
fire is. Giving each street in the district a number at the central station, 
it is just as easy to ring in *‘ 711-5,” or whatever may mean 711 Chestnut 
Street, as to send in any other signal. 

Further on we read: ‘Although the alarm reached the fire depart- 
ment at eleven o’clock, and the nearest engine was at Sixth and Jayne 
streets, less than two squares away, it was eleven minutes before any 
apparatus reached the ground.” 

For this, the crowded condition of the streets may offer some excuse ; 
and I can vouch fora block caused in Seventh street, near Jayne, by a 
cracker wagon and a street car; also by boys, who ran to the scene of 
commotion with push carts, etc. The bull-headed driver of the cracker 
wagon offered serious obstruction, and should have been arrested 
and heavily punished. Also, the crowd should have been kept moving. 
So our next lesson is: Better policing and bitter public sentiment are 
needed as to crowding in narrow streets and alleys in time of fire. 

As the burned property was insured only to about one-quarter its 
value, there is here a moral about the size and weight of the Washington 
Monument. G. W. H. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA,, December 29, 1886. 





NEWS OF THE WEEK. 





Death of Edgar E. Holley. 


Epcar E. Houtey, secretary of the Globe Fire of New York, died of 
apoplexy December 31. Mr. Holley became secretary of the Globe in 
1878, after having been connected with the Amerig¢an and Importers and 
Traders companies for many years. [le was also at one time a prominent 
member of the old volunteer fire department of this city. He was a man 
who enjoyed the respect of the entire underwriting fraternity. At his 
funeral, which took place at the residence of his niece, Mrs. W. E. Con- 
over, No. 52 East 113th street, there was a large gathering of insurance 
men and others who had known Mr. Holley both in business and in 
social life. The services were conducted by the Rev. Dr. James M. King 
of the Park Avenue Methodist Church, assisted by the Rev. Dr. Henry 
Baker of the St. James Methodist Church. The Globe Fire Insurance 
Company was represented by its president, Alfred A. Reeves, John Jay 
Morris, S. T. Knapp, Thomas Reed, Washington L. Cook and W, B, 
Fisher of the directors, and the company’s employees. The body was 
taken to Woodlawn Cemetery. 

The board of directors of the Globe Insurance Company, at a meeting 
held January 3, 1887, adopted the following preamble and resolutions : 


Whereas, By the death of Edgar E. Holley, one of the founders of this 
company and surveyor or secretary thereof during the past twenty-four 
years, we are called upon to mourn the loss of a faithful officer; therefore 

Resolved, That we will ever cherish the memory of Edgar E. Holley for 
his manly and upright devotion to the welfare of this company ; 

Resolved, That as in his life he won our confidence and esteem by his 
honesty and untiring industry, as a testimonial of respect to his memory 
we will attend his funeral in our official capacity ; 

Resolved, That the foregoing preamble and resolutions be recorded in 
the minutes of the board ; that a copy thereof, duly attested, be presented 
to the family of deceased. 





The Philadelphia Compact. 
The following report of the committee appointed to formulate a compact 
for Philadelphia, was adopted by the Philadelphia Underwriters Associ- 
ation and is now being signed by the representatives of companies : 


To the Philadelphia Fire Underwriters Association : 

GENTLEMEN—Your committee submit the accompanying form of com- 
pact for the fire insurance companies and theic agents, doing business in 
Philadelphia, with the request that it be accepted or rejected as a whole. 

Your committee has had numerous meetings and each point in the com- 
pact has been the subject of full discussion, and upon nearly all, more or 
less compromise of individual interests has been made, 

We are fully aware that the forming of any compact will necessitate 
the making of concessions by many companies, but, believing that no 
compact which would in any material respect vary from that herewith 
submitted, would receive the necessary signatures, we ask from the 
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different companies and agents, that which the members of your come 
mittec have given, namely, the concession of individual preferences and 
rights for the general good and unanimous signature. 

Respectfully submitted, 


ATWoop SMITH, Chairman. R. DALE BENSON, 


H. F. Roseno, C. S. HoLLINGSHEAD, 
TATTNALL PAULDING, Jacos E. HyNEMAN, 
E.C. Irvin, Jacos E, PETERSON, 
W. C. Goopricn, Wo. L. BosweELtL, 
Joun WetsH DULLEs. 


PHILADELPHIA FIRE INSURANCE COMPACT. 


The fire underwriters of the city of Philadelphia, with the view of improv 
ing the fire insurance business and for the purpose of decreasing the 
present heavy ratio of expense in conducting the same, have unanimously 
agreed, over their signatures, to the following compact in regard to all 
except perpetual insurance. 

SECTION 1. Adi Classes of Risks Shall be Rated.—It is understood that 
under this compact all classes of buildings and their contents shall be 
rated as soon as possible, but that no rates upon buildings occupied other 
than as manufacturing establishments shall be mace until an agreement 
be had with companies issuing perpetual policies in the city of Philadel- 
phia as to the lowest rate at which they will issue perpetual policies, and 
that a committee, consisting of five agents of companies not issuing per- 
petual policies, to be appointed by the president of the Philadelphia Fire 
Underwriters Association, are hereby authorized to bind by their united 
action all signers of this compact to an agreement to be made with the 
companies issuing perpetual policies. 

SEC. 2. Zerm Insurance.—No policy shall be issued for a longer time 
than one year upon the contents of any building (except upon household 
furniture in buildings occupied solely as dwellings, or in buildings occu- 
pied as dwellings with retail stores on first floor). For term policies on 
— furniture as above and on buildings the rates shall be as fol- 
ows : 

For 2 years, 2 annual rates shall be charged ; for 3 years, 2%; for 4 
years, 334 ; for 5 years, 4. No such policy shall be for a longer term 
than five years. On buildings other than manufacturing establishments 
the rates shall be as follows: For 2 years, 2 annual rates shall be charged ; 
for 3 years, 214; for 4 years, 334; fors5 years,4; for 6 years, 434 ; for 
7 years, 5; for 8 years, 6; for g years, 634 ; for ro years, 7. No building 
shall be insured for a longer term than ten years, and no building occu- 
pied for manufacturing purposes for a longer term than one year. No 
portion, however, of this section relating to the insurance on buildings 
and term rates therefor shall be binding until an agreement is reached 
with the companies writing perpetual policies, as provided for in section 
first. 

Sec. 3. Branch Offices and Sub-Agencies.—Each Philadelphia company, 
in addition to its main office, shall be permitted to have not exceeding 
seven branch offices or agencies. And eagh agency company, in addition 
to its main agency, shall be permitted to have seven other independenr 
agencies or sub-agencies, subject to the following restrictions: District 
No. 1. No company shall have more than two offices or agencies, includ- 
ing its main office and main agency, in the district bounded by the rivers 
Delaware and Schuylkill and the south side of Vine street and the north 
side of South street; District No. 2, one for the district including the 
11th, 12th, 13th, 14th, 15th, 16:h, 17th, 18th, roth, 20th, 28th, 29th and 
31st wards; District No. 3, one for the 23d and 25th wards, including 
Frankford, Bridesburg and Tacony ; District No. 4, one in the 22d ward, 
including Germantown and Chestnut Hill; District No. 5, one branch 
office or agency in the 21st ward, including Manayunk ; District No. 6, 
one for the 24th and 27th wards, being West Philadelphia; District No. 
7, one for the district south of the south side of South street, between the 
rivers Delaware and Schuylkill. The offices or agencies comprised in 
the first district shall be permitted to insure risks located anywhere with- 
in the jurisdiction of this compact, but the branch offices or agents in 
any of the other districts shall be permitted to insure risks only in the 
district for which they are appointed. In any other district the manager 
of such branch office or agency or sub-agency shall act only as a broker, 
No agent or branch manager shall be paid more than twenty per cent 
commission upon the ret premiums written by him, 7. ¢., gross premiums 
less return premiums and reinsurances, which commission shall include 
brokerage and every expense of what kind soever, except taxes; but if 
the compensation be by a fixed annual salary, the terms of such appoint- 
ment shall be submitted to and approved by the compact committee 
before it shall be permitted to stand. It is understood, however, that this 
provision does not include officers, principal agents or managers of compa- 
nies, No branch manager, agent or sub-agent shall be appointed in any of 
said districts, until he regularly establishes an office in the district for 
which he shall be appointed, and no such manager, agent or sub-agent 
shall at the same time represent more than one company in any of said 
districts except the first district named. The name of each branch office 
manager, agent and sub-agent, appointed as above by any member, shall 
be reported to the manager of the compact, and they shall be bound by 
all the rules of this compact as fully as if they were original signers 
thereof, nor shall any one of said branch offices, agencies or sub-agencies 
pay any brokerage exceeding that provided for in section5. No manager, 
agent or sub-agent shall be appointed in any of the above-named districts 
until he shall have signed an agreement that he or they will pay to the 
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manager of the compact a penalty in the sum of $100 or such 
other sums as may be provided for in this compact for the violation 
of any of its rules, Any company may put one or more of the above dis- 
tricts in charge of one manager, agent or sub-agent, but if any manager, 
agent or sub-agent be allowed to act in more than one district, no other 
manager, agent or sub-agent shall be appointed for said district. This 
shall not apply to the manager, agent or sub-agent named for the first 
district. Every policy issued at an office, agencv or sub-agency whose 
jurisdiction is less than that of the whole city of Philadelphia shall state 
the ward in which the risk is situated. This rule shall apply to renewals 
and transfers also. For further description of the districts named in this 
section reference shall be had to the plans annexed. 

Sec. 4. Solicitors.—No solicitor shall be appointed or recognized by any 
member of this compact. 

Sec. 5.. Brokerage.—No brokerage shall be paid in excess of ten per 
centum of the premium, except upon buildings and their contents, occu- 
pied exclusively as dwellings or as retail stores upon the first floor and as 
dwellings above, upon which a brokerage of fifteen per centum may be 
paid. No member shall be allowed to obtain business from brokers, 
either by presents, donations, perquisites, contingent commissions or 
promises to be fulfilled in the future. Upon reinsurance contracts no 
brokerage or commission exceeding that specified above shall be paid 
upon risks located within the jurisdiction of the compact. 

Sec. 6. Brokers.—A broker is recognized under this compact, and 
shall be enrolled as such by the manager when he announces himself as 
mainly or materially engaged in this business. Every broker must be 
vouched for as a broker in this sense by one or more members of this 
compact, and pledge himself, in writing, not to return any portion of his 
brokerage to the assured directly or indirectly, or to represent, as agent, 
a company not a member of this compact, and that he will pay all pre- 
miums on or before the fifteenth day of the month succeeding that in 
which the policy was issued. His pledge shall be put on file in the office 
of the manager of the compact and his name communicated to all mem- 
bers of the compact, who shall then, and not until then, be authorized to 
pay him a brokerage as specified in section 5 upon his business. He shall 
be responsible for his pledge, and, under written complaint to the man 
ager, shall, if convicted of making any rebate or compensation to any 
assured or any employee or other representative of an assured, or in any 
other way violating his pledge, be stricken from the list of brokers and 
reported to all members of this compact. No member shall thereafter 
pay him any brokerage unless he be reinstated by the compact committee 
and pay a penalty of $100 to the manager of the compact. No brokerage 
firm shall be recognized unless all its members be enrolled. No member 
of this compact shall pay any brokerage to any broker who shall, within 
the jurisdiction of this compact, directly or indirectly represent any fire 
insurance company not a signer of this compact, under penalty of $100. 

Sec. 7. Wo Rebate.—Neither members of this compact nor brokers shall 
make a rebate to the assured, or any person acting for him or them, or 
endeavor to obtain business by making any promises embodying a con- 
sideration, provided however that this shall not be construed to prevent 
mutual or participating companies from paying scrip dividends to their 
policyholders. 

Sec. 8. Outside Risks.—Every broker offering for insurance a risk not 
within the jur sdiction of this compact, shall state in writing whether or 
not the risk is rated by any board of underwriters or tariff association, 
and, if rated, that the risk is offered in accordance with the rules and 
rates of such board of underwriters or tariff association. No member 
shall accept any such risk without the statement required above, nor in 
violation of any rule or rate of such board of underwriters or tariff asso- 
ciation, nor pay a brokerage exceeding that specified in section 5. 

Sec. 9. Penalties.—Any two members concurring and knowing, or be- 
lieving that any rule or rate of this compact has been violated, shall re- 
port said violation to the manager of the compact, in writing over their 
Signatures, whereupon the said manager shall notify the accused of the 
nature of the accusation, and that unless same be answered within forty- 
eight hours a fine of $100 will be imposed. In the forty-eight hours above 
named, Sundays, legal holidays and times during which the accused is 
out of the city shall not count. If the accused shall be unable to prove 
his innocence within the time specified, the manager shall be authorized 
to extend the said forty-eight hours to such reasonable time as may be 
necessary to permit the accused to procure proof of his innocence. Fail- 
ing to prove his innocence, the accused shall be fined to such an amount 
as the rules of this compact shall prescribe. Either the accuser or accused 
may appeal from the decision of the manager, to the compact committee, 
provided three other members signify, in writing, that, in their opinion, 
the appeal is justifiable. Clerical errors shall be deemed violations 
under the rules of this compact. The compact committee shall try cases 
of appeal, and its decision shall be final. The penalty for the violation 
of any rule of this compact shall be $100, but the compact committee shall 
have power to reduce fines for violation of rules to a sum not less than 
$25. The manager of compact shall have power to order the cancellation 
of all policies written in violation of any of the rules of this compact. 

Sec. 10. $Furisdiction,—The jurisdiction of this compact shall extend to 
all parts of the city and county of Philadelphia. 

Sec. 11. Expenses.—The expenses necessary for the execution of this 
compact shall be borne by the signers by assessment made through the 
Philadelphia Fire Underwriters Association. 

Sec. 12. Compact Commitiee.—Immediately upon the signing of this 
compact a committee of nine shall be elected, by ballot, by the Philadel- 
phia Fire Underwriters Association, to be known as the compact com- 
mittee, who shall elect a manager and be charged with all the matters 
pertaining to the execution of this compact, and decide upon the form of 
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pledge to be signed by managers of branch offices, agencies, sub-agencies 
and brokers. 

Sec. 13. Rules and Rates.—All rules and rates heretofore and hereafter 
made by the Philadelphia Fire Underwriters Association, except such as 
may be decided by the compact committee to be contrary to any of the 
sections or parts of this compact, shall be binding upon the signers hereof. 
All ratings shall be printed and furnished to each member of the compact, 
and shall be binding immediately upon receipt thereof. 

Sec. 14. When Binding —This compact shall not be binding upon the 
signers thereof until the same shall have been signed by all the joint stock 
fire insurance companies chartered by this State, other States of the 
United States and foreign countries, who may have their principal offices, 
or an agent or branch office located within the city of Philadelphia. Nor 
shall it be binding until due notice shall have been given by the compact 
committee to each of the signersthat a manager has been chosen as therein 
provided. Immediately after said notice it shall be binding upon all its 
members and shall continue in force for the term of twelve months. 

Sec, 15. Signatures.—Signatures requisite for this compact for compa- 
nies chartered under the laws of Pennsylvania, having their principal 
office in the city of Philadelphia, shall be that of one of its officers ; for 
companies chartered under the laws of this State or other States of the 
United States, not having its principal office in the city of Philadelphia, 
the signature of its Philadelphia agent or agents, and one of its officers 
or its department manager shall be required ; for foreign companies sig- 
nature shall be by its agent and its manager. 

Sec. 16. Cancellation of Contracts.—All arrangements or contracts in 
conflict with this compact shall be terminated at a date to be fixed by the 
compact committee, 


DEFINITIONS. 


Wherever the following terms are used in this compact, it is with the 
understanding that they are used in the manner herein defined : 

Agent.—By this term is meant the duly commissioned person or firm 
authorized, in writing, to sign policies for and represent a company 
chartered by the State of Pennsylvania or by some other State of the 
United States or foreign country. 

Broker.—By this is meant one who, for an assured, places insurance 
with a company for which he is not an agent. 

Brokerage.—By this is meant the compensation paid by a company, 
whether directly or indirectly, to one other than its agent, upon business 
accepted by said company. 

Commission.—By this term is meant the compensation, whether by 
salary or percentage, of the duly authorized agent of a company. 

Company.—By this term is meant any fire insurance company, whether 
chartered by this Commonwealth or any other authority. 

Member.—By this is meant any company or agent who shall have signed 
this cqampact. 

Tariff Association.—Under this term or the words ‘‘ Board of Under- 
writers,” is meant any association of fire insurance companies or agents 
for the fixing of rates or making of rules for the regulation of fire insur- 
ance business, whether local or otherwise. 





A New England Mutual Goes into Liquidation. 


Ir is currently reported, and causes no little surprise, that the Spinners 
Mutual Fire Insurance Company of Boston, of which Edward Atkinson 
is president, has closed its books, and will write no more policies—in 
fact, that to-day it will cancel all its outstanding risks and retire from 
business, promising at some future time to return to the members the un- 
earned premium. At the same time, a policy in the Boston Manufacturers 
Mutual for the same amount as the Spinners’ policy will be forwarded the 
policyholder, with a request that he forward his check for the amount of 
the premium at regular rates, thus virtually turning the failure of the 
Spinners into a means of securing new business for the Boston Manufac- 
turers Mutual—presto, change ! and adieu to the Spinners—in which case 
probably no statement showing the real financial condition of the Spin- 
ners will be given to the public, and only the insiders know how bada 
failure it has made. 

It will be remembered that the Spinners was regarded as the “gilt 
edge” of the New England mill mutuals, and the intention of its pro- 
moters was to create a company writing nothing but the picked mill risks, 
and by this wisdom show that large dividends or returns would result to 
the policyholders, Itis understood that the cause of the failure of the 
company ts that the losses have been more than was anticipated, and that 
it lost $28,000 on the Indian Orchard Mill, which lately burned, and which 
itis reported will not be rebuilt. Mr. Atkinson was formerly treasurer of 
this mill. Instead of having the automatic sprinklers usually required of 
mutual policyholders, the mill contained some old perforated pipes with 
the water controlled by valves. It will be a matter of much comment 
when it is known that this company has failed under the superior guidance 
of Mr. Atkinson, and of great wonder, as well, upon just what basis he 
will adjust the unearned premium, if, as has been reported, it has in hand 
but about thirty-eight per cent of its current premiums in force—certainly 
not a sufficient sum for a f7o rata return, or for a proper reinsurance of its 
business, 

It was at first reported that the entire business of the Spinners would 
be reinsured in the Boston Manufacturers Mutual ; but as this plan was 
found to be illegal, it was abandoned, and the ‘ whip-the-devil-around- 
the-stump” plan adopted. When the Spinners first started it was com- 
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mon to hear the remark that here would be a demonstration of what good 
risks would show for profit. The showing has been made, but has not 
been what was anticipated, and Mr. Atkinson must be held responsible 
for the disastrous results which have overtaken his favorite offspring. It 
might be pertinent to inquire which will be next ‘‘on the list,” for un- 
doubtedly the fate of the Spinners will, sooner or later, come to some 
one or more of its immediate relatives. 

If there has been a mistake in the management of the Spinners, why 
not anticipate it among some of the mutuals that have not had the advan- 
tage of Mr. Atkinson's theories and long experience in fire underwriting ? 
A simple word of caution to the new paper mill mutual, as well as some 
other mutuals, just at this time, may serve a good purpose in the near 
future. Shades of Zachariah Allen and Edward E. Manton, what would 
your comments be if you were to return to earth to-day! But Peter 
Notman has the floor, and we gracefully surrender to his superior ability, 
and leave the matter in his hands.— Boston Standard. 





Senator Logan’s Life Insurance. 
IN its account of the death of Senator Logan, The World made some 
unwarranted statements regarding a policy of life insurance he once took 
out in the Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company. The president of that 
company, Mr. Needles, sent the following letter of explanation to The 
World : 


OFFICE OF 
THE PENN MuTvAt Lire INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Editor of The New York World: 

The statement in your issue of the 28th inst., respecting General John 
A. Logan’s policy of life insurance in this company, is grossly inaccurate 
and does us much injustice. The facts are few. General Logan insured 
with us July 8, 1881, for $5000, being then fifty-five years of age, at an 
annual premium of $309. payable quarterly ; five years’ premiums, reduced 
by dividends and reaching a total of $1,314.24, were paid to July 8, 1886, 
at which date the policy lapsed for nonpayment of ptemium then due. 

Re,eated and persistent efforts were made by our Chicago representa- 
tive, C. S. Smith, to induce General Logan to continue the insurance in 
force, and for that purpose our agent offered to accept his note, and the 
receipt for premium was twice sent out in the hope that the general would 
maiatain his policy. 

Under our rules the policy is now credited with $845, and this sum will 
be paid to his representatives ; the difference between this amount and 
the premium payments having been consumed by the current cost of his 
insurance. 

A few days before the general’s death, our finance committee had ap- 
proved of a loan to him of $10,000 upon property in Washington, D. C., 
at a low rate of interest, and the papers were in course of preparation by 
the company’s counsel in that city. 

Those who have knowledge of this institution are aware that it never 
has taken any advantage of its members, and the motive for such a state- 
ment as you publish is hard to discover. 

Trusting that you will do us justice in your next issue, I am 

Yours respectfully, 
PHILADELPHIA, December 29, 1886. E. M. NEEDLEs, President. 





The Recent Great Fire in London. 


THOSE who intend to start new fire offices will perhaps be good enough 
to cast their eyes over the losses sustained by the recent fire in Knight- 
rider street, whilst those who have feebly contended that the London Fire 
Brigade was all that could be desired, should satisfy themselves as to the 
nature of the hopeless contest waged by the brigade upon the fire after it 
once got fairly started. The ridiculous hose, so much believed in by 
Captaia Shaw, again proved its unsuitability, and our argument that the 
steamers are always afraid to put the full pressure on, was more than vin- 
dicated by the way in which the water spurted all over the place whenever 
any more than a very moderate number of pounds to the square inch was 
shown by the steam gauge. Captain Shaw, as it happens, was otherwise 
engaged on the occasion, which was perhaps no particular loss under the 
circumstances, for we doubt, had he been present, if he would have known 
any more than the general public of the exact nature of the risk to be dealt 
witb, or how to meet the dangers involved. The administrators of the 
Metropolitan Fire Brigade have so haughtily held themselves aloof from 
either advice or instruction that they require nothing’ less than a particu- 
larly sharp reprimand from some authorized body, to bring them to reason. 

It is perhaps not at all likely that defective hose may be the cause of 
loss of life, and hence the brigade officials are safe from the verdict of a 
coroner's jury; but, even although only property was destroyed, it is 
worth while considering whether this is an absolutely satisfactory state of 
aftairs. Whatever the discipline of the fire brigade may be, we maintain 
and shall continue to maintain, that the system upon which it works is 
faulty, its apparatus is inefficient, and that it is managed in an obstinate 
and wrong-headed manner. It costs an enormous amount of money, and 
how little real use it is, is best evidenced by the results of the Knightrider 
street fire. That some sweeping change is necessary in its administration 
is absolutely certain, and, whilst we cannot but admire the individual ex- 
cellence of the members of the brigade, we must condemn i# foto the 
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manner in which the brigade is worked, the system of distribution of its 
forces, and the way they are compelled to get to work when they reach 
the scene of action. This is no new subject to us and we are not disposed 
to play back cards; but, at a moment when the Metropolitan Board of 
Works is engaged in canvassing the vestries for assistance in its approach- 
ing campaign against the fire offices, it is perhaps well to look a little 
more closely into the way in which the enormous sum of money annually 
disposed of is laid out and the results achieved.—Review, London. 





Metropolitan Association of Fire Underwriters. 
Tue following circular gives the new schedule of rates for foundries and 
machine shops : 


The schedule for foundries and machine shops on circular No. 49, 
and the ratings under the same on circular No, 50 are annulled. The 
following schedule is adopted : 


Ser rerrrrr rT rrr rr ie iecteceecwes go cents. 


ADDITIONAL CHARGES, 


RG oan. nati stnicing nn phiesdeasasssbrecvessitensanesese 25 cents. 
Ee, COE NO SUIEE, cin dienessricvesveusessncssicess tolClti** 
Open elevator or open stairway.........cssscesecece wane Te 
If other than open finish (except offices)........+.+00--+ am % 
Core oven or cupola and other furnaces, not approved fireproof con- 
SINGS RAR Lab eieocvctci ce ehu nue SNSCSEsRbERdsINiceesneeren ee 
Pattern or cabinet shop.....-....... MTTTI TT Tire sieves os 
MEN i kis sic deiniwedaasennodeeresetwbeeeseedenerneniiets . * 
NO eS bade i de ncGsdeetbeudsiaweaeenidet sere wade is 
ee ONC MINI 6.5 5 cnn edness ccodeeresenr sdsennees ~~» * 
Exposures—At the discre ion of the committee...........++.+--+002 
Character of Risk—General uncleanliness, other tenants, buildings in 
part frame, etc. At the discretion of the committce........-----+.- 


ALLOWANCES, 


No. 1.—Automatic fire alarm—Board standard .......sseceeseeeesees To cents. 
No. 2.—Warranted—'I hat the assured will maintain a night and Sun- 

day and holiday watchman, with watch clock, having sta- 

tions on each floor and a special building call connected 


with fire department headquarters...........+- Tee ttre | 
No. 3.—Warranted—That the assured will keep on each floor cask 
SE OONNND Ml ON WON. nck ccececcsssetcaveceusemenews thes 
PEG, Ao Se eND OF BONE WODOME. 6c cccesesccscvsesnewieseveségbees Bite 
Ds Bee CONTRO CUNEG ois cores ctvercecctiectscaeswodeees I5 per cent. 
No. 6.—-Automatic sprinklers—Board standard with full coinsurance 
CID sve rece is iiccdvsversiscrsereddsesscoccssesozcesense eo 
No. 7.—Automat:c sprinklers—Board standard, with seventy per cent 
COUMSULAMNOS CIBEEE .... 5c sccncesinecivveccacessésoesceqoese — 


When the aliowance for sprinklers as provided above is made, no other 
allowance can be made except for sole tenant. Building rates twenty-five 
per cent less than contents (except frame buildings, which shall rate same 
as contents). 





Regularity in the Business of Life Insurance. 


THE following relative to the regularity of the life insurance business 
year by year is from the pen of W. W. Byington, a well-known life insur- 
ance man and writer on that subject : 


One of the strangest and yet one of the most natural things about life 
insurance is its extreme regularity, and the harmony of everything which 
pertains to it. Life insurance is based upon a system of averages. It se- 
cures the average of life to all its patrons. It givesto the holders of lite 
insurance policies that which cannot be obtained in any other way, and 
that is the value of an average life to their families, 

‘The work of the agent is also a system of averages. Ina year an ener- 
getic agent can accomplish good results. It is only necessary that he 
properly presents his case to good business men, and they are bound to 
yield and to place insurance on their lives. But he may work for days, 
and possibly for weeks, and have little or no results. So the work of the 
agent is like the business itself—it is a system of averages. 

A life insurance company may have very large losses during a certain 
month, and light ones the next month, It may even have very large 
losses during an entire year, but the average will come with great precis- 
ion. In time its losses will agree with the established laws of mortality. 
The question of average follows the work of the agent as well as the busi- 
ness he represents. 

Life insurance has been before the American people for many years, 
For nearly half a century they have been trying it. When people com- 
menced to insure their lives they continued to insure their lives. It was 
not a thing to be start2d and stopped. It did not turn out to be a fancy, 
but a necessity. It developed itself at once into a genuine worth, and 
drove away from it any possible idea of delusion or humbug. The best 
men of our country accepted it, sought forit and appreciated it. Tney saw 
what was in it, and for forty years have continued to believe in it, until 
their sons and their fellow men, and practically every business man of 
good judgment, has become the patron of the business. It is impossible 
to find a match for the universal popularity of any business which will 
equal the popularity of life insurance. It is believed in by all who have 
looked at it, and is practiced universally by all who have had it properly 
presented to them. Examples are as common as any ordinary event of 
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life where men have paid the premium for forty years on a life insurance 
policy, and who pay it with as much good cheer to-day as they did when 
most of our business men were in their infancy or yet unborn. 

All of the underlying principles of life insurance proper are so safe and 
so sound, and are based upon such stable and correct foundations, that 
one must expect success for it. But itis not only its safe basis and its 
perfect principles which have led to its prosperity. It is quite as much 
the public want fcr life insurance as it is its business methods which has 
made it so popular, until there are now over $2,000,000,000 of life insur- 
ance in force, with its patrons to be found in every city, village and ham- 
let in the country. 

It is curious, and instructive as well, to watch the course of the busi- 
ness covering a period of fifteen years. The table following gives the 
number of policies in force and the amount of insurance in force for all of 
the companies reporting to the New York insurance department during 
that period. It comprises very nearly the entire business of the country. 
The same average which is fuund in the general system of the business 
and in the agents’ work is found in the average size of the policy : 














| id Average 
No. of Policies Amount of Insur- 
Year. in Force. ance in Force, Each Policy. 

SR syoascisgaveat csnwntéaeiun 784,950 $2,067,703,582 $2,635 
SEE ich cticicenedcsecciecsswuse 778,903 2,043,915,330 2,624 
ol , Sere SGapsevasdee 817,081 2,086,027,178 2,541 
BOJE. cccccccccvccvvccevccscecees 774,038 1,944,612,135 2,511 
1875..+++ Heimat Geokentanea tek 774,625 1,922,043,146 2,480 
Seon ddeeksenesteenrneenes 657,233 1,642,197,986 2,499 
Wi Povccccdccvesesesenedoceeerss 633,096 1,556,105, 323 2,458 
BNE sdsnccccersemeees ee ee 595,748 1,448,702,401 2,431 
BID 035005060508 06ss0canesecoge 595,486 1,439,961, 165 2,420 
Wes vexe Devccccpnesscdassanes 601,687 1,464,249,748 2,432 
FE 6nb 0b ess cvs versencse seve 627,265 1,539,848,581 2,456 
BOOB c cc cecncsneseecccesecncess 661,557 1,637,582,776 2,474 
re ee eae Ee oR 705,059 1,763,730,015 2,501 
a ae 750,713 1,870,745, 521 2,491 
TEES... seccccccccvezeseccrsscses| 814,691 2,023,517,488 2,483 











The extreme regularity is hardly less than remarkable. During a period 
of fifteen years the average policy has been aboutthesame. It hashardly 
turned out of its course. Hundreds of thousands have insured. The 
number amounts to millions even. Hundreds of thousands of losses 
have been paid. The beneficiaries are countless in number. Everywhere, 
in every place, among the rich and among the poor, we find those to-day 
who have received direct and indirect benefits from the business of life 
insurance, and still we find the business plodding the even tenor of its 
way, and practically just what it was fifteen years ago. It has been as- 
sailed, abused, trampled upon by flashy companies of meteoric substance. 
It has been subjected to all the strains which jealous critics could put 
upon it. It has been rivaled by new plans and new schemes. Men who 
have been driven from it because of their unwcrthiness, have tried to in- 
jure it in every conceivable way. And yet it stands like a monument, as 
regular in its record as though it were cut from stone. People who were 
insuring fifteen years ago are insuring now. Practically they are taking 
the same amounts, and are now doing it in the same numbers. 

There can be no question but that the average amount of policies would 
be much larger as life insurance grows older, but for the fact that in the 
advance of the business necessarily many policies which were originally 
issued for large amounts become paid up for smaller amounts, So it 
becomes a fact that each year adds to the number of paid-up policies, and 
these necessarily reduce the average amount. There is no question but 
that those who are to-day insuring their lives are cloing so for larger aver- 
age amounts than in former years. But the average policy, bearing the 
same amount as it did in former years, and through ali possible changes 
in the course of events, is one more testimonial to the glory of life insur- 
ance, again adding to the merits of a business which is accepted, sought 
for and appreciated by the ablest men of our times. 





The Wisconsin Judgments Against Unauthorized Companies. 


THE following is the list of companies against which Insurance Commis- 
sioner Spooner obtained judgments for violating the law of the State in 
doing business there without authority : 


Southern Insurance Company of New Orleans, Insurance Cumpany of 
Wheeling, City Insurance Company of Pittsburgh, Planters Insurance 
Company of Memphis, Citizens Insurance Company of Mobile, Capitol 
Insurance Company of Des Moines, Factors Insurance Company of 
Memphis, Home Insurance Company of Rome, Ga.; Council Blufts 
Insurance Company of Iowa, Birmingham Insurance Company of Ala- 
bama, Kansas City Insurance Company of Missouri, Insurance Company 
of Sioux Falls, Dak. ; Citizens Insurance Company of Memphis, New 
England Insurance Company of Rutland, Vt. ; East Tennessee Insurance 
Company of Knoxville, Merchants Insurance Company of Louisville, 
Universal Insurance Company of Philadelphia, American Insurance Com- 
pany of Wheeling, Mechanics and Traders of New Orleans, Home Insur- 
ance Company of New Orleans, Ait:a Fire and Marine Insurance Com- 
pany of Wheeling, Vanderbilt Mutual Insurance Company of Tennessee, 
Peoples Insurance Company of Memphis, Commercial Insurance Com- 
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pany of Montgomery, Ala.; Louisiana Insurance Company of New 
Orleans, Washington Fire and Marine Insurance Company of Mobile, 
Falls City Insurance Company of Louisville, Standard Insurance Company 
of Wellsburv, Va. ; Mercantile Insurance Company of Mobile, Arlington 
Insurance Company of Memphis, Tenn. ; Kittaning Insurance Company 
of Pennsy!vania, Mount Holly Insurance Company of New Jersey, Ala- 
bama Insurance Company of Mobile, Hope Insurance Company of New 
Orleans, National Mutual Insurance of Salina, Kan.; Pelican Insurance 
Company of New Orleans, Home Mutual Insurance Company of Ten- 
nessee, 





Dr. Durland’s Mortality Tab‘e. 


Dr. DurLAND defends his new mortality table in the columns of THE 
SpecraTor. We have read his last communication very carefully. The 
idea which appears to move him is to do away with the reserve, and thus, 
as he puts it, ‘* to save the insurers the vast sums exacted by the old-line 
companies, and at the same time to give as reliable and definite form of 
insurance protection as that has proved to be, aside from the banking 
elements.” We do not believe that a trustworthy system of insurance 
can be devised that will do away with all accumulations. There is a 
moral force in assets. The company with $100,000,000 in good securities 
can obtain business easier than one with $100,000, and there will be much 
greater stability in it. Every system of insurance which endeavors to get 
along without laying up a portion of the premiums has been either forced 
to the wall or badly crippled within twenty years by adverse selections— 
the well members withdrawing and leaving those whose health was im- 
paired. We can find no reason to justify the opinion that it will be any 
other way in the future. Dr, Durland must have had some data of which 
the public knew nothing, and which has been beyond the ken of the in- 
surance bureaus, upon which to base his table of the actual experience of 
thirty-three companies for for.y-three years. Mr. Meech's table gives the 
experience of thirty offices up to 1873. One of the earlier of the Massa- 
chusetts reports gives the aciual to the expected death rate for a number 
of years. The same comparisons were given by the Mutual Life up to 
about 1873 ; by the Mutual Benefit up to about 1876; by the Connecticut 
Motual Life up to about 1873; by the John Hancock up to about 1880, 
aud by the Provident Life up to 1884. These statements, valuable as 
they are, cannot afford sufficient ground for the construction of such a 
table as he claimsto present. The weakness of the whole system of 
supervision in this country is that statements of only the most general 
character are given, and that it is impossible to gain therefrom such in- 
formation as will enable an expert to obtain a definite knowledge in 
regard to the comparative condition of companies or their comparative 
experience either with each other or with standing tables.— United States 
Review. 


The Projected Building of the New York Life at St. Paul. 


CoNCERNING the proposed erection at St. Paul, Minn., of a large and 
costly building for the New York Life Insurance Company, The Pioneer 


Press of that city says: 


The Pioneer Press can make no more satisfactory Christmas gift to its 
readers than the announcement which follows. One of the strongest life 
insurance companies in the United States has just purchased a tract of 
Jand 100 feet square, at the southwest corner of Sixth aud Minnesota 
streets, for the purpose of erecting thereon a magnificent building, in 
which will be located, of course, its own headquarter offices for the 
Northwest, while the remainder will be devoted to rental purposes, This 
building will be far superior in its architectural character to any ever yet 
erected in the Northwest, and will equal in ail respects the finest of the 
palatial structures erected by insurance companies in Chicago. Its esti- 
mated cost is $1,000,000,  - -s *  Itis sufficient to state that St. 
Paul was selected after a careful examination of the comparative advan- 
tages offered by this and other cities, and upon the deliberate conclusion 
that its present importance as the leading business centre of the Northwest 
and its assured future abundantly warranted the investment. It will be 
of general interest to know that the price paid for the corner lot above re- 
ferred to was $67,000, or $670 per foot front. The erection of this pala- 
tial building will probably give a decided impulse to the values of prop- 
erty on Minnesota and Sixth streets. But independent of the mere local 
effect on prices of real estate in the neighborhood, the selection of St. 
Paul for so handsome an investment by one of the richest and most con- 
servative insurance companies in the United States is an event of great 
importance to this city as marking the confidence of outside capital in its 
future and its increasing tendency to seek it as a profitable field of invest- 
ment. It need hardly be said that it will be a splendid hit for the insur- 


ance company itself. 





Another Woman Suspected of Insurance Poisonings. 
A DESPATCH from Syracuse, N. Y., gives the following particulars regard- 
ing the suspicious deaths of different persons who were insured for the 
benefit of Mrs. Ann Hurley: 


Henry T. Culver of Boston, superintendent of agencies for the John 
Hancock Insurance Company, and Edward H. Hamill of New York, 
medical supervisor for the Prudential Insurance Company of Newark, N, 
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J., have been here investigating the circumstances of the sudden death 
of Thomas Hughes, on whose life Mrs. Ann Hurley held a policy in each 
company amounting to $925. They had collected sufficient evidence to 
justify District Attorney Lewis and Coroner Billington in making a thor- 
ough examination into the case. The gentlemen interested preserve the 
utmost secrecy, but admit that there is every reason to belive that Hughes 
was poisoned. It is said by the officers of the company that Mrs. Hur- 
ley also holds policies in the Metropolitan Company and the Homeo- 
pathic Company of New York for about $1000. It 1s also thought that 
investigations are to be made as to the cause of death in one or two cther 
cases wherein Mrs. Hurley was the beneficiary in the policies. Hughes 
was formerly a tinsmith, but some time since he went to Mrs. Hurley's 
hotel and restaurant to live and some times acted as bartender for her. 
Early on Wednesday evening, December 22, he was taken suddenly ill 
and died soon after midnight. The death certificate was signed by Dr. E. 
S. Mumford, who gave the cause of death as convulsions and paralysis 
ofthe brain. The certificate was presented at the office of the Registrar 
of Vital Statistics by Mrs. Hurley and her husband. 

It is said that the reports made of the hour of Hughes’ death vary. 
One of the policies, it is reported, was taken out only a few days before 
the man died. Coroner Billington has given orders that the body of 
Hughes be taken up and a post-mortem examination made, The stomach 
will be submitted to a chemist for analysis. Mr. Culver and Dr, Hamill 
say that they are in possession of evidence which will show that the man 
was poisoned. It is probable that two or three other bodies will be ex- 
humed for examination. 





Commerce Outgrowing Building Accommodations. 
CONVERSING on the subject of the growing loss by fire with a representa- 
tive of THe Specraror, Thomas S. Chard, the well-known manager of 
the Firemans Fund Insurance Company of California, said incidentally : 
‘* The commercial activity of the country in recent years has been unpre- 
cedented and the growth of business has been out of proportion to the 
construction of buildings needed for commercial purposes. The result 
has been that old buildings have been added to and improved to receive 
valuable stocks, and thus the fire risk has not been kept at a minimum. 
The business of the country has outgrown the buildings of the country. 
O.r buildings are adapted to the wants of fifty years ago and they are 
being filled with a commerce that demands better structures. Then such 
buildings that have been built in our cities in modern times for business 
purposes are lofty structures towering to the skies, and in the event of 
fire occurring in the upper stories, the best fire engine cannot project a 
stream of water with sufficient force to reach the flames. These tall 
buildings are filled with a multiplicity of hazards because of promiscuous 
oceupancy. A merchant will store a stock of goods worth $1,000,000 on 
the ground floor and apparently care nothing about the occupancy of other 
parts of the premises. People are getting packed together more and more 
as commercial activity increases, and it is no wonder that fires are more 
frequent. If buildings did not exceed three stories in height and the area 
of cities was correspondingly increased, we would have less fires and the 
same purposes would be served. It is to be hoped that buildings in the 
future will be constructed with greater reference to fire-resisting qualities 
than in the past. The time must come when this will be imperatively 
demanded, There is need for more solid, substantial buildings, and the 
fire waste cannot be diminished until we have such.” 





Months, States and Fires. 


EXAMINATION of the monthly average of fire losses in the different States 
for a period of ten years, as recorded in The Chronicle Fire Tables, re- 
veals some peculiarities as respects months, States and fires. 

For example, Georgia, Illinois, lowa and Nebraska have lost more 
property by fire in January than in any other month. Connecticut, Ver- 
mont and New York have had their worst experiences in February. 
Minnesota, South Carolina, Tenesee, Virginia and West Virginia have 
found March to be the hottest month. Delaware, Indiana, Missouri and 
Pennsylvania have lost more heavily in April. Colorado, Michigan, New 
Hampshire and Wisconsin have had their excessive scorchings in May. 
Ohio and Oregon have had their biggest bonfires in July. California 
alone has found August to be the hottest month. Maryland and Rhode 
Island have flamed most destructively in September. Kentucky alone 
has had its largest losses in October. Florida, Kansas and New Jersey 
have suffered chiefly in November. And eight States. Alabama, Arkan- 
sas, Louisiana, Maine, Massachusetts, Mississippi, North Carolina and 
Texas, have wound up the years, averagely speakin-, with red-hot 
Decembers. 

Of all the months, December has been the most unkind to the largest 
number of States, and March ranksnext. January, April and May have 
inflicted the same number each. June has been kindest to all, and no 
reasonable ground to complain of June as against its sister months. In 
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deed, to June is to be awarded high praise as the best friend of all the 
months to propertyowners and fire underwriters alike. The fire record 
of ten years point towards June as a period of comparatively few fires 
and light losses. 

If we divide the months into seasons, we find that the fire wave has 
reached its highest point in fifteen States in winter, in thirteen States in 
spring, in three States in summer, and in six States in autumn. 

Undoubtedly some of these States have suffered great conflagrations 
in certain months, which have been sufficient, perhaps, to disturb the 
average even of so considerable a period as ten years. But it is not prob- 
able that such has been the case in many instances, and it is altogether 
likely that the average monthly results which we have noted have been 
due to physical causes. What arethose causes? Well, thatisa question 
to be answered.—Chronicle. 








MERE MENTION. 


—The New York Life’s Almanac for 1887 is out in unusually attractive 
dress. 

—The water supply system at East Greenwich, R. I., has been put in 
operation. 

—Americus, Ga., Garden City, Kan , and Geneseo, N. Y., have voted 
for water-works. 

—John Wanamaker of Philadelphia is reported to have increased his 
life insurance to $500,000, 

—Water-works will be built at Hiawatha, Kan. ; Carlyie, Ill.; Empo- 
rium, Pa., and Cuero, Tex. 

—The Insurance Company of the State of Pennsylvania proposes to 
increase its capital to $1,000,000. 

—Four insurance commissioners and forty-five officers of insurance 
companies died during the past year. 

—Death carried off during 1886 a total of sixty-one insurance adjusters 
and agents, general, special and local. 

-—Eighteen new fire insurance companies began business or were organ- 
ized in the United States during the year 1886, 

—The late Senator Logan had a policy for $5000 in the Penn Mutual 
Life, but allowed it to lapse some months ago. 

—The Exeter (Mass.) Water Company expects to be able to supply the 
town with water for fire protection early this month, 

—Kankakee, IIl., will pay temporarily $250 monthly from January 1 
for water for fire purposes from the partly completed works. 

—About one-half the town of Marlboro, Md., was burned December 
30. The loss is put at $60,000, The water supply gave out early. 

—The $500,000 contract made by Helena, Mont., for water-works has 
been declared void, and the construction of a system put off for the 
present. 

—Two ruffians of Cairo, IIl., last week in sport poured turpentine over 
a negro named Spicer and then fired his clothing. He died from his 
injuries. 

—Bassett Bros. of Buftalo will build water-works for a company at 
Bath, N. Y. The village will pay $2400 yearly for seventy-one fire 
hydrants. 

—Three incendiary fires took place at Newtonville, Mass., within one 
week recently. A man named Baker has been arrested charged with 
starting them. 

—By a premature explosion of powder at Lawrence Brown & Co.’s col- 
liery at Traskville, Pa., December 29, one man was killed and five 
severely injured. . 

—Another exploding co-operative is the Norman Mutual Assessment 
Reserve Fund Life Association uf Pennsylvania. A long name anda 
short life.— Weekly Underwriter. 


—The glass works of Whitall, Tatum & Co., at Millville, N. J., were 
badly damaged December 28 by a fire of incendiary origin. Several hun- 
dred men are temporarily thrown out of employment. The salt hay- 
stacks at these works were burned December 2 by incendiaries, for whose 
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apprehension a reward of $300 was offered, and it is thought that the 
destruction of the whole works has been deliberately planned by some 
unknown enemies of the firm. 

—At Cairo, Ill., December 28, the steamers R. S. Hayes and City of 
Natchez and four barges were destroyed by fire. The losses on vessels 
and cargoes are estimated at $400,000. 

—The well-known Chicago insurance firm of Granger Snith & Co. 
will hereafter sign policies as Granger Smith & Miller, the latter gentle- 
man having been admitted to the firm. 

—Charles F. Bacon, a well-known insurance agent of Peoria, IIl., and 
one of the firm of Bills & Bacon, dropped dead on the floor of the Board 
of Trade in that city on the 29th ultimo. 

—The Milwaukee Mutual Fire and the Wisconsin Mutual Fire are 
doing business under the title of ‘‘ The Allied Mutual of Wisconsin,” 
with S, H. Seamans of Milwaukee as secretary. 

—A despatch from San Antonio, Tex., says that in a collision on the 
Southern Pacific Railroad December 31, two cars and a locomotive were 
burned, and twelve or fifteen persons kil'ed, nearly all by fire. 

—Three hundred people were burned to death or suffocated, and an 
equal number injured, during a fire in an enclosure at the People’s Park, 
Madras, India, December 31. The fire lasted only fifteen minutes. 

—W. E. Baker of Hartford, Conn., late special agent of the Home of 
New York for Rhode Island and Connecticut, has retired from field 
service, and will hereafter give his whole time to his local agency busi- 
ness. 

—The Board of Underwriters of St. Louis, Mo., have re-elected their 
old officers, as follows: President, James A. Waterworth ; vice-pres‘- 
dent, John R. Triplett; secretary, C. T. Aubin ; treasurer, James E. 
Cowen. 

—J. B. Bennett, on leaving home recently to take charge of the New 
Orleans compact, was presented with an elegant gold watch, chain and 
locket by the leading Western general agents of Cincinnati, Chicago and 
Louisville. 

—At Greensburg, Pa., December 29, fire destroyed the Laird House, 
Semple’s hardware store, the old Press office, a dwelting house and four 
other business structures. The losses are estimated at $100,000, with 
insurance of $50,000. 

—The name of E. L. Ireton has been mentioned in connection with 
the Minneapolis compact, as successor to David Beveridge. If Mr. 
Ireton could be induced to accept the position, he would, without doubt, 
fill it very acceptably. 

—Frederick H. Crum, assistant secretary of the North River Insurance 
Company of New York, has been elected secretary of that company, to 
succeed Mr. Warner, who, as noted last week, has been obliged by ill 
health to resign the position. 

—The body of Thomas Hughes of Syracuse, N. Y,, who was insured 
in the Metropolitan, John Hancock, Prudential and Homceopathic, for 
$2500, and died suddenly last week, will be exhumed and an examination 
made, owing to suspicions of foul play. 

—A despatch from Berlin reports that the total loss of life during the 
recent severe and wide-reaching snowstorm in Germany, will reach nearly 
200. Already fifty dead bodies have been found in Saxony, thirty in 
Thuringia and forty in Southern Germany. 

—The managers of the New England department of the Home Insur- 
ance Company, Wilmarth & Emerson, are favorably known in insurance 
circles, the former having been vice-president of the Home, and the lat- 
ter a special agent of the company for a number of years. 


—Portage La Prairie, Man., the town which lost its fire hall and appa- 
ratus by fire early in December, and a fortnight later was visited by a 
$30,000 blaze, suffered a third time on January 2, when ten business 
places were burned out, the loss reaching again about $30,000. 


—Edward L. Shaw, of the Hanover Fire of New York, was givena 
handsome Steinway piano, as a Christmas remembrance, by his musically 
jnclined friends in the insurance business, whom he has so often and de- 
lightfully entertained by his playing upon both piano and violin. 


—The Michigan Mutual Life Insurance Company is increasing its busi- 
ness largely, and there is a prospect that its statement for 1886 will show 
surprising progress under the management of O. R. Looker, secretary. 
This company now operates in Michigan, Ohio, West Virginia, Indiana, 
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Illinois, Minnesota, Kansas, Nebraska and Pennsylvania. Several of the 
States named have been but recently entered, and in the coming year 
much uncultivated ground will be ‘‘ opened up.” 


—The new water-works at Crawfordsville, Ill., have been satisfactorily 
tested. There are two pumping engines of 1,500,o00 gallons capacity each 
and one of 1,000,000 gallons ; a stand-pipe 175 feet high, twelve miles of 
mains and 125 hydrants. The yearly rental paid by the city is $5000. 


—At Boston, Mass., December 30, a woman named Kearns, intending 
suicide, sought the cellar of her house, fired her clothing and quietly 
awaited death. The smoke attracted attention, the flames were extin- 
guished and the woman was removed to the hospital in a critical condition. 


—Franklin Greene, for many years president of the Prescott Insurance 
Company of Boston, having resigned on account of ill health, Francis 
H. Stevens, the former secretary of the company, has been elected 
president, and Walter C. Harris, late of the Neptune Fire and Marine, 
secretary. 

—E. F. Chapman of Cleveland, O., for the past five years with the 
Western department of the Queen, and prior to that for three years with 
the Phenix of Brooklyn, has opened an office at No. 249 Superior street, 
where he is ready to receive orders for adjusting and inspecting from 
companies generally. 


—The Royal of Liverpool gives the public in its new calendar an oppor- 
tunity of admiring the ‘* counterfeit presentments ” of a full score of the 
rulers of the world. The ill-concealed admiration with which President 
Cleveland regards his neighbor Queen Victoria, seems, however, hardly 
to please that royal lady. 

—The Insurance Commissioner of Michigan has been instructed by the 


Attorney-General to revoke the licenses of companies organized for the 
purpose of insuring the lives of minors, on the ground that such compa- 


nies, being unable to compel the payment of assessments, could not carry 


out their contracts with members. 


—Chief Engineer Bullen of the Evansville (Ind.) Fire Department and 
several councilmen of that city, who were arrested at the instance of the 
Cumberland Telephone Company for cutting the telephone wires after 
the company had refused to comply with the State and city laws, have 
brought suit against the company for damages for false imprisonment. 


—The crowd which watched the burning of the Temple Theatre at 
Philadelphia last week became greatly excited and enraged at seeing the 
firemen throwing what appeared to be the bodies of men and women from 
the windows into the street. They were found to be only wax figures from 
the museum, however, and the popular indignation suddenly subsided. 


—The Penn Mutual Life received an application the other day with a 
most remarkable family record. The father of the applicant was alive at 
the age of ninety-six years. The mother, alive at eighty-eight. He had 
twelve brothers and eight sisters alive. There had been only one death in 
the family, and that was from croup at the age of four years.— United States 
Review, 

—The Opera House block in the little town of Girard, Pa., was burned 
December 31. The losses are estimated at $50,000. The only insurance 
was on the Opera House, and that for but $5000. The fire department 
had been recently provided with a chemical engine, but seem to have been 
unable to use it properly, and played upon the workers, blinding and 
injuring several. 


—All fire insurance companies regularly represented in Boston, and 
brokers having places of business in New York city, who have been en- 
tolled by the Metropolitan Association, may, hereafter, by signing the 
brokers agreement of the Boston Tariff Association, obtain a certificate 
from that body, permitting them to receive a commission of ten per 
cent without payment of fees, 


—December 28, at Jackson, Ala., on the Bigbee river, the steamboat 
Bradish Johnson, used as a boarding-house for white and colored bridge 
laborers, was burned and sank. It is estimated that about twenty per- 
sons lost their lives, but the exact number had not at last reports been 
ascertained. Onthe same day at Ellsworth, Me., an old shoemaker 
named Patten was burned in his solitary dwelling. 


—Manufacturers of fire apparatus report an unprecedented trade during 
the past eleven months, and state that almost every village, town and city 
in Indiana have within that time purchased, or made an attempt to, suffi- 
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cient apparatus to hold in check the majority of fires occurring in their 
vicinities. Indiana has probably shown more life in this direction than 
any of her sister States, and while the losses have been heavy throughout, 
the recent improvements in her fire departments have had much to do in 
preventing them from being double what they are.—/ndianapolis News. 


—The scaffolding is being taken down from the front of the big Equit- 
able Building on Broadway, New York, the work on the outside of the 
building being nearly completed. The alterations were begun last spring, 
and it is expected that by May next all the offices, of which there will be 
a greater number than in any other building in the city, will be ready for 
occupation. The renting will begin on Monday, January ro, 


—The North British and Mercantile, owing to the growth of the com- 
pany’s business in Kansas and Nebraska, has appointed John W. Hoff- 
man its special agent and adjuster for the latter State. Mr. Hoffman has 
been in the Chicago office of the company for a number of years, and is 
well adapted for his new duties. W.A.Cormany of Fort Scott, Kan., 
who has heretofore acted as the company’s special agent for both States, 
will now be enabled to devote all his energies to Kansas. 


—Bacon’s Dictionary of Boston, which comes in a revised edition 
from the press of Houghton, Miflin & Co., is by no means an ordinary 
hand or guide book, but a well written, conveniently arranged and clearly 
printed volume of over 450 pages, filled with information upon every sub- 
ject connected with the city—its history, industries, government and 
institutions ; its religious denominations and societies—in fact, everything 
which goes to make the Boston of to-day. The press work is excellent. 


—The John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Company has an indus- 
trial income of $600,000 annually, and the business of the company is 
steadily growing. The operations of the company are confined to partic- 
ular States, and the business is done mainly in the principal cities in the 
Eastern and Middle States, such as New York, Philadelphia, Boston, 
Syracuse, Buffalo, Brooklyn, Hartford, Meriden, Bridgeport, New 
Haven, Providence and Buffalo. It is well known that there is much 
detail in the industrial business. The expenses are heavy, and as the 
usual reserve is maintained, as in the case of regular policies, the com- 
pany extends its scope, as it is able to, without infringing upon its sur- 
plus. The business has increased something like $3000 a week, or 
$150,000 a year, as compared with 1885. The company is selective in its 
risks. Medical examinations are made in all cases where the applicant 
is over ten years of age, and the rejections average ten per cent of the 
medical examinations. Regular companies like the John Hancock, 
Metropolitan and Prudential do not find their industrial transactions 
affected by the competition of co-operative industrial associations, for the 
classes needing this form of insurance want a definite contract and make 
their payments at regular periods when the agent calls at their residence. 
In the conduct of industrial insurance complete organization and thor- 
ough system is a necessity, and in this respect the assessment companies 
devoted to this business are lacking. 


AGENCY APPOINTMENTS AND CHANGES. 


—Crowell & Howes, agents for the Manhattan Life at Boston, Mass. 

—George T. Hobbs, agent for the tna of Hartford at Uxbridge, Mass. 

—W. H. Wightman, agent for the Employers Liability at Reading, Mass. 

—H. Vancampen, agent for the Security of New Haven at New Bedford, Mass. 

—It is understood that the New York agency of the Union Mutual Life is open, 

—John W. Hoffman, special agent and adjuster of the North British and Mer- 
cantile for Nebraska, with headquarters at Lincoln. 


—The Home Insurance Company of New York has established a New England 
department, with headquarters at Boston, under the management of A. F, Wil- 
marth and Moses R. Emerson. 


—The general agency of the Fidelity and Casualty Company for Ohio, Indiana, 
Michigan and Kentucky, has been transferred from Fuller & Tidd to E. B. Tidd, 
with headquarters at Cleveland, O. 


—The announcement previously made that E, L. Ireton had been appointed 
additional agent at Chicago for the Phoenix of Hartford is incorrect. Mr. Ireton 
has taken a second agency for the Phoenix of London at Cincinnati; the additional 
agency of the Phoenix of Hartford at Chicago has been taken by the Traders 
Insurance Company of that city. 
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New York State Companies. 



















































































Net Last Latest SALE 
3. Book os or Stock, 
S3 | capita: |\Veiuev na 
NAME OF COMPANY! 3 | pita au p. Stock 
Sy Per $100, Price 
S Fart! Date. \PerCt.| Date. | (Per 
— Cent). 
Agricultural.......--..-- $100 $500-000 | $131.24 | Jan.,’86| 10 | -------- 200 
200,000] 167.90 |*July,’86 5 tseeeere 150 
400,000| 271.61 |*July,’86| 5 |June4,'86) 160 
200,000| 115.72 |*July, '86 4 |Oct.,6,'86) 102% 
200,000} 269.63 |*July,’86| 6 |Dec. 8,°86) 201% 
153,000| 252.92 ofuly Be | 7% |Aug. 9.’86) 175 
200,000] 415.19 |*July,'86| 10 |July ,’86| 300 
300,000} 202.31 |* July, ’86 3 Nov. 3,'86) 126 
210,002 | 177.22 *Aug.,’86 4 |Dec. 1 86) 135 
250,000] 126.57 |*july. 86 5 jply 30,'86) 123 
200,000 179 09 |fAug. "8é 2% ec. 1,'85| 125 
oaiee 100 1,000,000 | 235.89 |*July,’86 7.70) Dec. 27,’86) 235 
40 300,000] 315.96 |*Oct.,’86| 73 |Oct. 20,86) 262% 
100 200,000| 129.59 |* July, ’86 3. |Dec. 2,'86; 120 
30 200,010| 143.74 |*July, ’86 3% | June 7,'86| 101% 
50 200,000] 153.46 |*July,’86/ £ |Nov.29,’86| 130 
17 204,000} 129.19 | July, ’86 | 4 |Dec. 24,"86| 1c7 
German-American... .-. 100 1,000,000 | 303.98 |*July, 86 | 93% |Nov.30,'86} 300 
OS eee 50 1,000,000} 147.79 * July,’86 5 |Nov.26,’86) 150 
Slens Falls.............- Ico 200,000} 470.79 |*July,’86 Te Pes | 260 
50 200,000] 153.61 "Pulyeee 5 |Mar. 3,’86| 15 
25 200,000 | 276.02 uly, 86 5 |Julyar,’86| 231 
100 200,000} 110.13 |* July, ’86 3 |Nov.17,'86| 
15 150,000] 172.61 |*Jan., 87 5 |Dec.15,’86) 130 
| 
TCT 50 1,000,000 | 144.56 |*Jan., "87 5 |Nov.27,’86| 150 
SEE 50 3,000,000] 140.93 |*July,’86/ § |Dec. 16,86) 155 
Howard....... 40 400,000 | 116.50 | July, ’86 3 |Nov.24,’86) 85 
NL os iiciacailnain ane 30 200,010 | 238.18 |* Sept "86 5 |Oct. 21,’86| 120 
Kings County. .....--...- 20 150,000] 227.53 |*July,’86| 10 |Dec. 14,86] 230 
Knickerbocker -- --| 30 210,000| rg1.cg |*july ‘86; 3 |Dec. 16,86) 100 
De Ps ovnccccaseana 52 150,000} 137.75 |*Juy, 86) 4 |Dec.17,’86| 100 
a ee 50 300,000] 111.91 |*July,86/ 4 |Dec.15,'86| 10 
| 
Lloyds Plate Glass 2... - 100 100,000] 114.21 |*Aug.,’85 a ees | 40 
Manuf’rs and Buildersc_.| 100 200,000] 175.22 |tOct., ’86 2 |Apr. 1,’86| 120 
ae 50 250,000] 108.93 |*Jan.,’85 5 |Aug.tg9,’86} go 
Se 50 200,000} 104.59 |*Jan.,’87 3 |Nov.10,’86) 70 
ae 50 200,000 | 153.84 | July, ’86 3 |Dec. 8,86] 115% 
Metropolitan Plate Glassa| 100 100,000} 158.51 |* July, 86 5 |July ‘86] 165 
Sick ctnscosnunta 50 200,000} 118.89 |*july,’86| § |Nov.e7,’86] 106 
Pe iiesiicivedscswensd 50 200,000} 193.17 |*July,’86/ § |Aug.25,’86| 146 
EE eee 37% 200,000] 131.60 |*Jfuly,’86| 4 |Nov. 8,’86] 1ot 
New York Bowery.-..... 25 300,000] 179.73 |*July,’86} 6 |Nov.19,’86} 457 
New York Equitable -...| 35 210,000| 256.52 |*July, "86 6 |Dec.11.’8€| 166 
New York Fire.........- 100 200,000 | 130.08 |*Aug.,’86 4 |Dec. 20,86} 95 
ee 5° 500,000} 179.54 |*Jan., 87 s |Nov.24,’86| 167 
iets 25 350,000 | 123.67 *Oct., '&6 4 (\Jan. 3,’87| 445 
uisiniaei 25 200,000} 269.93 |*July,’86/ 6  Sept.23,’s6) 166 
100 200,000} 122.39 |*Jan.,’87} 5 |Mar.17,.’86] 103 
50 200,000 | 131.62 |*July,’£6 s (Jan. 13,’86] 110 
20 150,000} 237.25 |*July, '86/ 6 (Feb. 15,’86] 155 
50 1,000,000 | 171.42 |* July. "86 5 |Nov.z9,’86| 160 
a 200,000| 125.02 uly ,’86 3. |Mar.10,’86] 120 
| 
50 200,000 | 170.57 |* July,’86 3 iin Sila 130 
RE dsciintccmisnees 25 200,000] 173.62 |*Jan., 87 s ,Nov.23,’86| 135 
Standard 50 200,000| 162.75 |*July,’86) 3% | July28,’86| 100g 
100 §00,000/ 102.77 | Aug.,'85 2 |Feb.13,"86| 65 
| 
100 350,000} 104.41 | Aug., ’26 2% |Dec. 15,86, 73% 
25 200,000 | 150.31 |*July,’86| 5 |Feb.26,°36) 112 
100 100,000] 121.57 |*July,’86 | 3 |-........- 105 
United States........... 25 250,000| 190.96 |*July,’86| 5 | Dec. 18,’86| 150 
Westchester......... 10 300,000} 175.40 |*July,’86| 5 |Nov.29,'86) 132 
Williamsburgh City 50 250,000 | 301.34 |*July, 86 to «=| Dec. 8,'86| 285 
Canadian Companies Doing Business in New York. 
oe | 
} Net | Last Ba 
Ss | Book | Ditvipenp Bee 
88) Casitas | elmer a. Ns 
NAME OF COMPANY. RB | Lapttel | Stock ~ SxS 
a0 | Paid up. |p So, 
Ss, er$ioo, ae 
a° Fan. 1, | Dat Per Ct ERS 
18: | ate, er Fa) 
— » 
British America, Toronto .........-. 50 $500,000} ...... |*Dec., "86 3 121 
as 20 500,000] --.... |*July, ’86 5 153 











*Semi-annual. f Quarterly. ¢ One per cent each month, § On increased capital. « De. 


voted excl 





ly to 


@rs pays two per cen: quarterly. d Marine only in New YorkState ¢ Irregular, 
7 Prices below include in some instances the price asked, and not necessarily an actual sale: 


ing plate glass against breakage. ¢ The Manufacturers and Build- 





Other State Companies Doing Business in New York. 































































































Net Last San 
2. Book Divipenp 8 Sy 
re Vai: Par. Na 
S3 | Capita: we of Mas) 
NAME OF COMPANY. 2 | Paid Stock ze 
By aid up. Per $100, sae 
‘= 
& F 5886 ™! Date. |Per Ct. é & wf 
% 
nee $100 | $4,000,000 | $180.06 |t Jan.,’87 4 260 
American, Boston... 100 goo,c00 | =158.53 |* July, ’86 5 125 
American, 600,000} 240.81 |*Sept.’86 5 165 
American, Philadelphia....... 100 400,000 |. ar1.95 |* Oct.,’36 5 165 
American Central, St. Louis... 25 600,000 | 130.93 |* july, "86 4 108 
Anglo Nevada, San Francisco. ...... 5° Pe eee, ooo Maes eee 
Atlantic F. and M., Providence....| 33% 200,000 | 108.15 “ye: "86 3 115 
Boatmans F, and M. Pittsburgh....| 50 250,000 | 114.66 uly, '86 3 112 
California, San Francisco...........| 100 600,000] 124.29 | tjuly,’86 3 122% 
Citizens, Cincinnati.... 20 200,000 | 117.32 ot ba "87 4 150 
Citizens, Pittsburgh.. 5° 500,000 | 101.13 |* July, '86 3 107 
eA ee Ico 200,000] 189.60 sauly: *86 3 125 
Commercial, San Francisco........- 100 200,000 | 143.99 |tSept.,’86 12 126 
Concordia, Milwaukee. ...........| 100 200,000] 141.6) |*Aug.,’86 4 130 
Connecticut, Hartford.............. 100 1,000,000} 130.37 |* July, '86 4 118 
Detroit F. and M., Detroit......... 30 300,000] 215.53 |*Aug., 86 5 166% 
By Bac culvccencce*sensecsee 100 200,000 | 147.46 |*Oct.,’86 5 130 
Equitable F. and M., Providence....| 50 300,000] 125.34 | *July,’86 3 100 
Fac ors and Traders, New Orleans..| 100 1,000,000} 108.78 ofa "86 4 8 
Fire Association, Philadelphia-..... 50 500,000} 276.56 |*July,’86 | 20 66 
Fire Ins. Co,, County of Philadelphia| roo 400,000 | 136.96 |* July, '86 3 140 
Firemans Fund, San Franc:sco....-. 100 750,000 | 133.97 |t Oct., '86 3 138 
Firemens, Baltimore ..............- 18 378,000 | 132.93 |*July, '86 3 122 
PUNGNS, ONGIOR. ccc ccencedasceees 20 250,000 | 11495 |* July, ’86 3 140 
Firemens, Newark.........-....--- 30 600,000 | 226.43 |*Apr., ’86 3 200 
Pesnkns, Columbus .....<c.cccecses 20 200,000 | 132.18 |* July, ’86 4 100 
Franklin, Philadelphia.........--.-- 100 400,000 | 428.09 |tUct., "86 7% | 328% 
German, Pittsburgh .......... -| go 200,000 | 132.05 |*July, '86 6 190 
Girard F, and M., Philadelphia_....| 100 300,000 | 282.17 |f Oct.,’86 6 355 
pO eee 100 1,250,000 | 215.48 |*Jan.,’87 | 10 295 
Ins. Co. of North America, Phila....| 10 3,000,000 | 198.51 i *86/ 10 295 
Ins. Co. of the State of Pa., Phila...| 200 200,000} 290.17 |* July. "86 5 270 
ye City. lemey. City........... 5° 200,000] 126.07 | July, '86 3% 13: 
ouisville Underwriters, Louisville.| _. 300,000] 158.91 |*Jan..’86 5% waite 
Manuf. and Merchants, Pittsburgh.| 50 250,000] 130.40 |* July, '86 4 144 
Oe ee 100 200,000] 114.45 un., 86 4 103 
Mechanics, Philadelphia...........-. 25 250,000] 141.04 |* July, 86 4 172 
Mechanics and Traders, N. Orleans.| 1co 375,000 | 139.24 | Jan., °87 5 112 
Mercantile Cleveland_.........--..- 100 200,000 | 149.09 ow hf 5 125 
Mercantile Fire and Marine, Boston} 100 400,000] 142.46 |* ov. .'86 4 135 
Merchants Providence............- <o 200,000 | 138.02 |*July,’86 4 110 
Meriden, Meriden...............- 66 200,009] 132.33 |*July,’86 4 110 
The Merchants, Newark ........... 25 400,000] 189.42 |*,;an.,’86 5 150 
Michigan F. and M., Detroit......- 50 200,000 | 126.89 | Feb., 86 4 107 
Milwaukee Mechanics, Milwaukee..| 10 200,c00 | 455.82 |* July, ’86 5 aid 
National, Hartford...............-- 100 1,000,000] 147.36 |*July, '86 5 140 
Neptune F, and M., Boston........ 100 300,000 | 131.19 |*Oct., '86 4 92% 
OO ee eee 5 250,000 | 222.02 | Jan.,’86| 10 150 
New Hampshire, Manchester...... 100 $00,000} 143.82 |*Jan., 87 4 140 
North American, Boston........... 100 200,000} 13056 |*Oct., '86 3 100 
Northwestern National, Milwaukee] 100 600,000] 140.37 |*July,’86 5 145 
ts MEN totwtseee ceresess 100 | 1,000,000} 13.09 |*Jan., 86 2 93 
Packers and Provision Dealers,Chic.| ... | 250,000} ...... | --...---- a Bee 
Pennsylvania, Phila...............- too | 400,000; 364.29 |*Sept..’86 7% | 235 
Pennsylvania, Pittsburgh.........- 50 | 200,000] 102.45 |*July,’84 4 112 
Peoples, Pittsburgh................ 50 200,000] 113.84 |*July, '86 3 110 
Phoenix, Hartford... 100 2,000,000 146.09 |t Oct., 86 3% | 205 
Prescott, Boston. ........ 100 | 200,000] 120.56 |* Oct., £6 3 100 
Providence- Washington, 50 400,000} 116.02 | July, ’86 4 100 
Reading, Reading................- 10 250,000} 137.18 |*July, 86) 4 150 
Reliance, Philadelphia... 50 300,000} 193.17 | *Dec., "86 4 156 
Security, New Haven 50 200,000 | 134.43 |*July, '86 4 ise 
Springfield fF. and M.. Springfield ..| 100 1,000,000 | 141.05 |* July, '86 5 165 
Spring Garden, Philadelphia....-.-. | 50 420,000} 197.08 |* July, 86 8 270% 
St. Paul F, and M., St. Paul........ 100 500,000} 158.38 |*July "86 5 135 
San, Sam Francisco......ccccco<e-- | r00 300,000} 116.77 |e July, 86 2% 95 
Sun Mutual, New Orleans........... |} 100 | 498,972] 151.19 |t Oct.,’86 2% 125 
Teutonia, New Orleans........-..- | t00 | 250,003| 137.00 |*July,’86 5 124% 
fe 100 | 500,000} 187.55 |t Uct., "86 2% | 152% 
Union, Philadelphia d.............. s | 375,000} 102.48 |*Feb.,'86 4 122% 
Union, San Francisco.........-...- 100 | 750,000} 115.69 |tJuiy, '86 3 115 
United Firemens, Philadelphia.....| 10 300,000} 120.62 ec., "86 3 150 
Washington F. and M., Boston..... 100 1,000,000 | 128.02 |*Oct.,’86 3 | 100 
Western, Pittsburgh..............- 50 300,000] 136.92 |*Nov.,’86 4 127 
| | 
English Companies Doing Business in New York. 
P Amount 
vas Paid 
NAME OF COMPANY. Value of Up Per é¢ Latsst Price. 
Stock. Share. 
£ £ £ s. a. 
eae 10 1 ia 12 6 
Commercial Union 50 5 18 10 a 
Fire [nsurance Association..... 10 I me 15 si 
OD canccccccta Siaahpeuicatoes 120 50 f9 on ai 
Imperial Fire....... 100 25 163 it 
Lancashire......... 20 2 6 2 6 
> eee to 2 I ri Es 
Liverpool and London and Globe 2 2 32 2 6 
London Assurance..........-.. 25 12% 40 or a 
London and Lancashire 25 2% 8 7 6 
North British and Mercantile....... 65 16% 37 7 6 
DE cntcictheasanescnde Saabonae 100 5 54 si ee 
EE WE incnnccueusvencoooonns 100 12 80 an ea 
OES EAST ET ae ec ee 238 " oes 
10 1 3 10 6 
20 3 37 7 6 
20 1 2 17 6 
ee -_ 445 ine ees 
20 8 3 -- oo 
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